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ANCRATIUM and hymenocallis are two genera so closely 

related that for garden purposes they are synonymous. 

They have a greater variety of common names than any other 

plants I can recall. The snowy whiteness, delicate texture and 
airy movement of 
the flowers make 
the name of “Spirit 
Lilies” seem most 
fitting to many, 
while in different 
localities the plants 
are known as “‘spi- 
der lilies,” “ rail- 
road lilies,” “tape 
lilies,’ and even as 
“crow pizen” with 
the Georgia and 
Florida “crackers.” 
Pancratiums are 
chiefly native to 
regions bordering 
on the tropics, and 
such species must 
generally be cul- 
tivated in pots, but 
there are several 
kinds that flourish 
in the open ground 
wherever it does 
not freeze much 
below the surface. 
In some old gar- 
dens of our South- 
ern States delight- 
ful clumps have 
established them- 
selves. Pancratium 
rotatum is the spe- 
cies most used for 
gardenculture, and 
dt is’ one of the 
most beautiful. A 

big clump is often ~ 
full of flowers from 
August until frost. 
It likes a light sit- 
uation and sandy 
soil, to be planted 
well and after- 
wards let alone, in 
this resembling the 
true lilies. Grown 
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It is interesting to watch the flowers of the pancratium begin 


-first slowly to shake and finally to snap quickly open, spilling 


so rich a freight of fragrance that it seems to have split their 
petals. They usually open in the evening when such perfumes 
are most enjoyed. 
This fragrance is 
likened by turns to 
that of the tube 
rose or lily of the 
valley. 

A good root of 
Pancratium rota- 
tum wiil usually 
send up one thick, 
strong stem, top- 
ped by a cluster of 
blossoms, often 
twenty-five toa 
stem. These stems 
open but two or 
three flowers each 
day, so that its 
blooming time is 
usually extended 
from ten days to 
two weeks. From 
the stalk one can 
strip a single flow- 
er with tube and 
stem five to eight 
inches long, so that 
it can be used very 
gracefully as a cut 
flower. 

The general ap- 
pearance of P. ro- 
tatum suggests the 
crinum, and in lo- 
calities too cold 
for it to live over 
winter outdoors it 
may be grown like 
the crinum, dried 
and stored in sand 
over winter. 

Whether grown 
in pots or garden 
beds the top of 
the bulb should 
always be covered 
a few inches, and 
also be kept moist. 


in pots in colder PANCRATIUM ORNATUM. Dry bulbs can be 


climates, it ought 

never to be repotted until the roots become much crowded ; 
then carefully cut away the dead roots and repot in a compost 
of loam, leafmold and sand. Drainage should always be pro- 
vided, but the plants are fond of moisture and even when rest- 
ing should never become “ bone-dry.” 


flowered in from 
three to six weeks after potting. P. maritimum, the “sea 
daffodil” of the Mediterranean, is almost as easily grown as 
P.rotatum, and much resembles it. P.amcenum makes a beau- 
tiful specimen plant for pots ; I doubt if it wouldbe hardy here 
in the Carolinas. 
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Another native of the south is Hymen- 
ocallis speciosa, with broader leaves and 
broader-petaled flowers, with segments 
beautifully arched. This, also, is fine for 
garden culture. 

The species most liked for pot culture 
seems to be Pancratium ornatuim, a native 
of the West Indies. It is an easy plant to 
manage and can sometimes be made to 


bloom twice in a season by partially dry- 
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FIG. I—A FAULTY SERPENTINE STREET APPROACH. 


ing it off after flowering, then giving it 
plenty of water and a moist atmosphere 
when it begins growth. Its great, snowy 
umbel of fifteen to forty sweet-scented 
blossoms make it a valuable plant both 
for decoration and cutting. We leave 
the top of these bulbs above the soil, and 
do not expect from a small bulb after its 
first potting more than from three to five 
flowers. ; 

The descriptions and recommendations 
which professionals give to pancratium 
and hymenocallis are not generally so 
enthusiastic as fo induce many amateurs 
to grow them. They cannot be very 
profitable plants for northern florists to 
handle, but they are among the most 
beautiful and satisfactory plants that a 
southern amateur can grow. At the 
* north they are usually grown as green- 
house plants, blooming in spring and 
resting under the shade of some tree 
during summer, until time to take them 
in for winter. I think it will be found 
that nearly all species can be give given 
garden culture like the crinums and then 
I am sure that the “ Spirit Lilies ” will be 
loved and appreciated as they deserve. 

L, GREENLEE. 
xx 


GARDEN CURVES. 


N ornamental grounds, the curves may. 


be considered as features of the 
highest ‘adorning quality that cost noth- 
ing but the forming of them. There is a 
degree of beauty in every series of well 
designed curves that irresistably attracts 
the eye of the beholder. This is a fact 
not only recognized by every landscape 
gardener, but the presence of curves, 
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ranging in appearance from good to bad, 
in private and other grounds everywhere, 
show the universal craving for this kind 
of garden beauty. 

Now while the beauty, the inexpensive- 
ness and the general desirability of well 
formed curves as applied to walks, bor- 
der outlines, drives, etc.,in garden adorn- 
ment is at once recognized, the matter of 
designing and laying out such seems not 


FIG. 2—ITS SUBSTITUTE OF MUCH BETTER APPEARANCE, 


to be very well understood. The object 
of this article, therefore, is to invite atten- 
tion to certain principles in the tasteful 
formation of garden curves, and which 
should have wide value with amateurs 
and others. It is to enable the reader to 
avoid the errors that are so numerous in 
this kind of work, and to produce curves 
that will be a constant delight, that has 
led to this writing. To render the mat- 
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series of bends which shows two or more 
projections or bays of about the same size 
from any one point, is weak in effect. 
Secondly, in the instance illustrated the 
bends, besides being too frequent, are so. 
short that they are not easy to follow by 
whoever passes along the walk or drive. 
For the last reasons the tendency of the 
pedestrian or horse, would be to follow a 
curve approaching that of the dotted line 
AA. The result would be that the projec- 
tions would be shaved by wheels, while 
weeds spring up in the bays. Such a 
drive is unpleasant to look at, as well as 
unpleasant to follow. 

How easy it is to avoid the faults 
named, is shown by fig. 2. This design 


is more simple in character, as there are 


less curves involved, than in the other. 
Thus we have indicated another excel- 
lent principle in garden design, namely, 
that of simplicity; it should always be 
put down as a prime element in garden 
beauty. It is seen, by a comparison of 
the circles (dotted) which enter into the © 
formation of the curves of the two figures, 
that such circles, having their centers at 
ccc, are decidedly unequal, while those of 
the other and faulty design are quite uni- 
form in size. The gain for beauty in fig. 
2 is evident at a glance. Here strength, 
grace and repose, all lacking in the other, 
are at once apparent. And in use the 
advantages of the handsomer approach 
are quite as much in evidence. Notice, 
for instance, the dotted Jine 22,—it would 
be more natural and pleasant to follow. 
Neither the shaved projections or the 
weedy bays of fig. 1 would be possible. 
Here it should be said that what is true 
of the faulty appearance of serpentine 


FIG. 3—FAULTY CURVES IN 
PUBLIC GROUNDS, 


ter clear, a number of illustrations are 
introduced. 

In fig. 1 is seen a front entrance drive 
with turning place, that shows a com- 
monly met fault in garden curve-making. 
It is that of the serpentine form of drives 
which represents a succession of bends 
nearly uniform in size. Such a walk or 
drive is open to several objections: First, 
it may be accepted as a principle that any 


FIG. 4—WITH CURVES IMPROVED 
BUT THE PLANTING BADLY 
LOCATED, 


FIG. 5—CURVES THE SAME AS 
IN FIG. 4, BUT PLANTING 
IMPROVED. 

curves, as shown in the drive of fig. 1, is 
equally true of curves in the outlines of 
garden and park borders. The writer 
frequently meets with borders in which 
the bends are nearly uniform in size and 
distance apart, and often numerous at 
that. Such effect is always bad as com- 
pared with outlines in which circles of dif- 
ferent sizes enter into the basis of the out- 
lines, something after the manner of fig. 2. 
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From a front entrance we turn to the 
matter of curved drives within pleasure 
grounds of larger extent, as shown in 
figs.3to5. Asa starting point in draw- 
ing our lessons, we will take fig. 3, which 
shows the actual form of a drive ina pub- 
lic garden recently visited by the writer. 
Clearly there is something wrong with 
the lay-out of this drive, for neither as 

-seen in the plan or in the park does it 
satisfy the eye. The trouble is that the 
curves lack handsome form and propor- 
tions. The turns are not well rounded 
and they are ill-shapen asa whole. Be- 
ginning at the entrance (bottom of the 
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Curves there are, but they are so slight as 
to at once convey an impression of weak- 
ness which mars the beauty of the scene. 
Turn to the other engravings and we see 
the improvement that is needed, viz: A 
degree of grace and boldness that is 
much in harmony with that of the front 
drive in fig. 2. It will be noticed also 
that in fig. r as well as in fig. 5 we have 
much variation in the size of the bends, 
that is, in the size of the circles of which 
the various curves may be said to be 
parts, as suggested by dotted lines in the 
first figures. For instance, in figs. 4 and 5 
as the left-hand drive {is followed, first, 
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the curves of the drives, pleasing as they 
are in outline, are purely arbitrary; there 
is no clear reason why the drives occupy 
the place they do. Now, whether grounds 
possess natural wood or whether trees 
must be planted, there should in all cases 
be a seeming reason why a drive or walk 


takes this or that course. The reason 
for a curve may be that of getting around 


a clump of trees or a mound, or else 
leading up to buildings or to a bridge, 
and so on. In the present case, as the 
grounds are quite level, we must depend 
chiefly on tree groups to show why the 
system of curves takes a certain course. 


A JAPANESE SEEDLING CHRYSANTHEMUM TRAINED IN PYRAMIDAL FORM.—S€€ page 188. 


cut,) the first curve to the left beyond the 
the small circle is too abrupt in its course. 
This is at once understood by a compari- 
son with the improvement of the same, 
shown in fig. 4. In the latter the same 
curve has an easy, well shaped form that 
is attractive at a glance. Apparent as 
this is in the drawing, it would be even 
more so on the grounds, for graceful 
curves in park walks and drives are 
always a most pleasing allurement to 
the visitor. 

Then, if in fig. t the curve alluded to is 
too abrupt in form, the same drive fur- 
ther along is open to exactly the opposite 
criticism; it is too tame in appearance. 


there is a short bend to the left leading 
into the bolder one, which then, as it 
swings to the right, is continued into a 
much larger and longer curve that again 
bears to the left, and which ends in two 
short curves at the junction, all contrib- 
uting to pleasing form and variety. 

From form in curves let us briefly note 
the relation of planting to them. It is 
seen that the course of the drives in figs. 
4and 5 are alike, but the location of the 
tree and shrub groups wholly different. 
In this regard fig. 4 is faulty, while the 
other figure sets forth the right idea of 
relations. 


What is the fault of fig. 4? It is that 


A glance at fig. 5 will explain this point. 
It is seen that the drives follow the course 
they do for the excellent reason of get- 
ting around masses of trees and shrub- 
bery in the progress through the grounds. 
If, then, the plantations are beautiful and 
interesting and the curves are graceful 
and bold, the delight of passing through 
the place is all that could be desired. 
Another advantage of arranging drives 
thus, on correct principles, is that the 
view is broken at various places. For 
instance, in fig. 4, as well as fig. 3, the 
entire drive is in view from a vehicle at 
the entrance to the grounds, or from any’ 


point along the drive shown. In fig.5, on 
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the other hand, one can see the drive but 
a short distance from any point, the view 
being interrupted by trees and foliage in 
a way that is most delightful. 

To see grounds portion by portion is 
really more pleasing than to have a 
glimpse of the whole from any one point. 
In the former there is always the induce- 
ment to go beyond and explore the de- 
lights of the place. In the latter a person 
might be inclined to say, “We see all 
from here, why be at the pains of going 
further ?” * 


St 
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CONIFERALES. 
No. 2.* 

UNNINGHAMIA SIn_EnsIs isa mon- 
otypic Japanese tree of considerable 
size, and the most hardy of the araucaria- 
like pines in the South Atlantic states, 
Specimens of some, twenty or twenty-five 
feet high, exist in sheltered places in Cen- 
tral New Jersey. 
They get browned 
during severe win- 
ters, and would be 
best under the 
north side of build- 
ings in cities and 
‘towns. The finest 
tree I remember to 
have seen was at 
Columbia, S.C. It 
was fifty feet high 
and beautifully 
proportioned. It 
also succeeds well 

in California. 
AGATHIS is the 
resurrected name 
for Dammara, a 
New Zealand spe- 
cies of which is 
known as the 
wicaUri) © ine, 
There are about 
six species, natives 
of Australasia, and 
the Malayan and Pacific Islands. They 
are superb trees, and some of the species 

ought to be available for California. 
ARAUCARIA is in ten species, seven of 
which are in cultivation. There are also 
a few varieties. They are natives of the 
southern hemisphere—South America, 
New Caledonia, the Pacific Islands and 
Australia. But one of them can be grown 
towards the north outdoors. This is A. 
imbricata, from the mountains of South 
Chili. It survived for a few years at 
Washington, D. C., but is doing best on 
the southernmost Alleghanies at middle 
elevations. A. excelsa, so popular asa 
window plant, is reported to do well in 
some parts of Southern California, and 
perhaps the extreme south of Florida. It 
is said to flourish better on the island of 
Trinidad (B.W. 1.) than any other coni- 


* This subject, commenced in the July number, page 
131, will be continued in future months. 
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fer. Itis a magnificent tree on Norfolk 
Island. 

TsucGa, “Hemlock spruces,” are in at 
least seven species, with several well 
marked varieties. They inhabit a large 
area in the northern and northwestern 
United States, extending southwards 
along the Alleghanies, and on the Pacific 
coast to the mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. TT. Sieboldii is found 
in Japan, and T, Brunoniana in the cen- 
tral and eastern regions of the Himal- 
ayas. The varieties of our common kind 
are distinguished mainly by a pendulous 
habit, or by a slight variegation. 

PIcEA, ‘‘spruce firs,” were accorded a 
dozen species in the Genera Plantarum, 
twenty species are, however, enumerated 
as being in cultivation in the Kew arbo- 
retum, together with a large number of 
varieties, especially of the Norway 


spruces. The genus is distinguished by 


GOLDEN-LEAVED SCOTCH PINE, 


modern botanists as having pendant 
cones,—in the mature stages. Should 
anyone discover varieties which keep 
their cones erect, they would probably 
consider them aberrant forms, not Abies! 
The genus in its various species are 
found throughout the temperate and cold 
regions of the northern hemisphere. A 
few are excellently adapted for ornamen- 
tal purposes; P. excelsa, with twenty- 
five or thirty distinct varieties, being one 
of the most useful and widely planted. 
P. orientales is often very successful in 
the middle Atlantic states. P. pungens, 
and its glaucous Rocky mountain variety, 
has been extensively tried of late years. 
Several others are kept in nurseries, and 
in a young State are often very handsome 
in suitable climates. Some of our native 
species become bare with age. 

Again some of the Pacific coast species 
are not hardy in the north Atlantic states. 
P, alba, and its variety coerulea, however, 
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extend from one northern seaboard to 
the other. P. Engelmanni ranges from 
British Columbia to the mountain oasis of 
Arizona. P. Morinda behaves in a some- 
what paradoxical manner, but may gen- 
erally be counted hardy from Central New 
Jersey, southwards along the hills and 
mountains. Then there is a group of 
Japanese species which are well worth 
bearing in mind, such as P. ajanensis, P. 
sitchensis, etc. . 
Creprus, “Cedar of Lebanon,” is ac- 
corded three species from Syria, the Him- 
alayas, and the Atlas mountains of North 
Africa. Sir Joseph Hooker is of opinion, 
I believe, that there is but little to distin- 
guish one from the cther. Connecting 
forms can unquestionably be selected. C. 
Atlantica seems to be the hardiest form 
in this country. Both it and C. Libani 
endure well as far north as New York 
City. There is a good tree at Professor 
Marquands, Prince- 
ton, N. J., (form- 
erly Judge Field’s) 
fifty-six feet high, 
which has several 
times borne cones. 
It was figured by 
Downing forty 
years ago,,and 
noted as being 
then thirty-six feet 
high. It still re-' 
tains its pyramidal 
shape. Each spe- 
cies varies; C. Li- 
bani and C. Atlan- 
tica have glaucous 
and pendulous va- 
rieties, and C. Deo- 
dara erect, robust, 
extra green and 
variegated forms. 
LARTX larceny 
has eight species 
and several varie- 
ties, natives of the 
northern hemisphere, from Japan through 
Asia and Europe to Northwest America. 
They cannot be dispensed with in orna- 
mental planting. 9 
PSEUDOLARIX Kzempferi is a monotypic 
tree from Japan, known as the “ golden 
larch.” It seems to stunt sometimes at 
the north, but is hardy and beautiful. 
KETELEERIA has been restored as a 
distinct genus, after being considered as 
Abies for some years. : 
Asirs, “silver firs,’ were accorded 
twenty species in 1883, but. twenty-four 
species are now in cultivation, with six or 
seven well marked varieties, for the most 
part color forms. They are natives of 
the northern hemisphere, ten are North 
American, five Asiatic, five European, and 
one is from the mountains of North Africa, 
which is reported to promise well in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. A.Nordmanniana is a 
popular, beautiful species. I know of one 
tree in Central New Jersey, (planted by 
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Mr. Charles Downing shortly before his 
death,) upwards of sixty feet high, but 
spoiled in outline of course, by ignorant 
care-takers. A. concolor has a form 
called violacea, and two of the Oregon 
species have also glaucous varieties. 

PsEupoTsuGA, “ Douglas fir,” is a mag- 
nificent large tree inits own climate. It 
is found along the mountains from Can- 
-ada to Mexico, Perhaps the finest spec- 
imen in cultivation away from there is in 
the pinetum at Dropmore, not far from 
Mr. Astor’s, in England. The hardihood 
of the trees depends largely upon their 
natural habitat, the Colorado forms being 
best. 

Pinus, “ Pines,” are credited with 
seventy species, all natives of the north- 
ern hemisphere. Of these, about two- 
thirds are in cultivation in Europe, and 
although the United States may be re- 
garded as the headquarters of this fine 
genus, yet it is unusual to find any large 
collections. Some eastern nurserymen 
who advertise trees by the 100,000 or 
more, scarcely know them. A few keep- 
good collections, and at the south they 
are sent out in pots, which is a safe plan. 
P. strobus and its dwarf varieties, with 
P. Cembra and P. excelsa are to be com- 
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mended. So also are P. densiflora, P. 
Laricio and its many varieties, P. mitis, 
P. Montana and its variety Mughus and 
others, also P. pungens, and the “Scotch 
pine ” P. Sylvestris in eight or ten varie- 
ties—dwarf, pendulous, and variegated in 
gold and silver. Many others are adapted 
to the milder regions of the south and the 
Pacific coast. 

There are 227 species and varieties of 
this tribe of conifers cultivated in the 


Kew arboretum, and they embrace the 
greater number of kinds available for use 
in the various sections of this country; 
the coast ranges of the Pacific states, and 
the Southern Alleghanies being adapted 
in climate to their most complete repre- 
sentation. The middle and northern 
states are adapted to a large number of 
fine forms, however, and for purposes of 
shelter from drying winds and winter ver- 
dure, they are indispensible. Those who 
plant them shonld entrust their 
selection to their landscape gar- 
deners if they do not know them 
themselves, and if possible select 

them from near-by tradesmen. 

JAMES MACPHERSON. 

Trenton, N. /. 
x % 
SPRING AND SUMMER 
MY GARDEN. 

EPT. rtoth.— Hibiscus Crim- 
son Eye is in bloom, a mag- 
nificent plant deserving all the 
praise it has had. I set a mailing 
plant in the spring of’95, so it has 
now grown two seasons. It made 
canes last year four to five feet 
high, which would have flowered 
had the frost kept off a little 
longer. This year it has 
eight stems, four to six feet: 
high. It is a royal flower 
which all ought to have, as 
easily grown as a sunflower, 
perfectly hardy and worth 
having for its bold, tropical 
look if it never had a blos- 
som. The great white flow- 
ers have five over-lapping 
petals ; there is a bright red 
spot at the bottom of the 
cup, and red stains here 
and there on the. petals; 
the conspicuous stamens 
and pistils are bright yel- 
low. Each flower lasts only 
a day or two, but there isa 
long succession of them,— 
longer than the frost will allow to 
develop, perhaps. It has red stems 
and veins bright in the early sea- 
son,—somewhat faded now. It 
stands on earth thrown out of the 
cellar, too near the house to get its 
full supply of rain and there has 
been a drought lately. The native 
hibiscus or marshmallow, H. mos- 
cheutos, just like the Crimson Eye, 
except the bright pink tint of its flowers 
and its lack of red veins and stems, isa 
swamp plant, so Ilinfer the Crimson Eye 
would not object to dampness, though it 
will bear any amount of dry soil and 
weather, as I saw both last year and this. 
The Japan plum, Eleagnus longipes, 
might be called old gold from the tint of 
its twigs and young leaves. The under 
side of its old leaves looks like frosted 
silver. Itis a beautiful little shrub even 
if it does not as yet bear flower or fruit, 
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perfectly hardy so far (the third season). 

Sept. 13th.—A still, cloudy day, witha 
feeling and the look of autumn. Many 
flowers are gone that I have mentioned 
in these papers, but there is a crimson 
fountain of Amaranthus Gibosus. Cosmos 
is in bloom, there is a blaze of petunias 
and sweet peas; Snow on the Mountain, 
Euphorbia marginata, makes a show of 


what looks like green-and-white flowers ; 
Vick’s aster is a bank of bloom, most all 


ORIENTAL SPRUCE—PICEA ORIENTALIS, 


red, only a few white ones, and some of 
these have crimson stained petals. The 
Nicotiana affinis is covered with fragrant 
white flowers. The crimson four o’clocks 
are full of flowers every day. There are 
afew late hollyhocks started from seed 
last spring; the Sedum spectabile is still 
perfect ; heliopsis and Helianthus multi- 
florus also. Colchicum and Clematis 
paniculata are just coming into flower; 
Lilium lancifolium rubrum is just done, 
a lovely lily, the latest of all so far as I 
know, hardy and easy to grow. But cal- 
liopsis and annual phlox are rather seedy; 
the pansies have felt the drought. Bal- 
sams and portulaca are gone; the peren- 
nial phlox is past its prime though it still 
shows thousands of flowers. Soaking 
rains washing off the dead flowers and 
reviving the plants would do a good deal 
for it yet. 

The porch is draped with Maderia vine, 
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just coming into flower; the Japanese: 


morning glories still bloom and there are 
dark ricinus plants close by. The Fire 
on the Mountain, Euphorbia heterophylla, 
is in bloom but no red bracts are in sight 
yet. My Japan maples are a foot, or 
nearly, high, much taller than any native 
maple ever gets the first season from 
seed; if they will stand the winter they 
will be an acquisition, though all that I 
raised have only green leaves. 

Sept. 22nd.—Fire on the Mountain is a 
splendid foliage plant, whether it pro- 
duces its fiery bracts or not. My two 
years’ experience is that it is much more 
slender and upright than the catalogue 
pictures show it to be, a tall level-topped 
plant, showing the whole 
length of its perfectly 
erect stem instead of a 
mass of branches. Very 
few plants have leaves 
of a darker, richer green 
than those of this Eu- 
phorbia, and their varied 
forms is another interest- 
ing feature. The flowers, 
scarcely visible, are as 
green as the Jeaves and 
only the yellow stamens 
give specks of color. 
Now a few of the small 
leaves round the flowers 
begin to redden but the 
frost »will get here too 
soon no doubt. 

The musk-mallow, 
Malva moschata, mowed 
last summer when it got 
seedy, has sprung again 
from its ashes and is in 
flower, and the dahlias 
feel the late rains. The 
eulalia has its spikes in 
its sheaths just ready to 
unfold but it will hardly 
bloom this year. Anchu- 
sa italica is beginning to 
bloom again. 

Sept. 24th.—A killing 
frost came a night or two 
ago and every corn-stalk, 
potato vine, tomato 
plant and squash vine is dead. Euphor- 
bia heterophylla is laid out; E. margin- 
ata droops a little, butis not injured much. 
Clematis crispa, C. paniculata and C. Vir- 
giniana are good as new. The dahlias are 
cut down, but the dahlia sunflower and 
heliopsis are allright. The Japan maple 
was untouched ; the southern-wood, Arte- 
misia, is fresh and fragrantas ever; Nicoti- 
ana affinis losta few flowers but will soon 
recover ; Sedum spectabile came through 
all right; the Pearl Achillea is bright as 
ever; Vick’s branching aster was very 
slightly injured; the New England aster 
and perennial phlox were not affected in 
the least. The late hollyhocks, drooping 
at first, will recover. Acroclinium roseum 
and helichrysum are going ahead as if 
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nothing had happened; the hardy hydran- 
gea is intact and the Eleagnus longipes 
and Buffalo Berry are frost proof. The 
Japan iris, Keempferi, does not fear frost, it 
is fresh and green as ever. This plant set 
in the spring of ’95 would have flowered 
this year had not agreat caterpillar bored 
the flower stalk its whole length. 

Last spring I sent for the Royal Red 
tomato and found ita most excellent sort, 
hardy, vigorous and productive, smooth, 
highly colored and good in every way. 

The Danish Ball-head cabbage has the 
hardest heads I ever saw on a cabbage 
and are very large. 

Oct. 3rd.—The woods are resplendent 
with autumnal dyes, but flowers are less 
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abundant. Some seedling perennial 
phloxes are still fresh and bright,—are 
just coming into bloomin fact ; the dablia 
sunflower is pretty yet; the New England 
aster and the wild Aster miser (Starved 
aster) under the trees are bright as ever. 
The autumnal crocus, Colchicum, is still 
in bloom. One can cut great bouquets of 
Vick’s aster as good as ever, but the gen- 
eral look of the beds is rather seedy. 
Now that the herbage is fading the 
patches of myrtle, Vinca minor, assert 
themselves. The purple dead nettle, 
Lamium, is a dense mat of rough varie- 
gated evergreen, or nearly evergreen, 
foliage; the Japan quince and the Japan 
maples show no change as yet. A few 
more days and the season of ’96, a most 
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favorable one for both flowers and fruits 
will be ended, and here ends Spring and 
Summer in My Garden. 
E. S. GILBERT. 
*% 
VINES IN TREE FORM. 
OME of our hardy vines are beautiful 
when grown in tree form. True, 
“vines are nature’s drapery,” and to fol- 
low Dame Nature’s plan is generally the 
most satisfactory way, but a change is 
sometimes agreeable. 

Wistaria, the old favorite, is one of the 
best vines to experiment on. Set outa 
young plant in a favorable situation, and 
let it grow to a height of four or five feet 
without branching. Tie it to a stout stake 
to support it, and when it 
has reached the height 
mentioned, pinch out the 
end of the plant; this 
will cause it to send out 
several new shoots near 
the top of the plant and 
if too many start, or if 
they grow too far down 
on the stalk, some of 
them must be removed. 
Let these branches grow 
a few inches and then 
pinch all the ends. This 
treatment must be con- 
tinued until the tree is 
of good form, as some of 
the branches will grow 
out too long, and droop 
down, while others will 
branch too thickly and 
they must be pruned 
often to keep the tree 
symmetrical. 

Bignonia radicans, or 
trumpet creeper, is also 
a fine vine for this pur- 
pose; its extreme hardi- 
ness and beauty, both of 
foliage and blossom 
make it an ornament to 
any yard. There is one 
near my house that for 
beauty eclipses any vine 
that I know of. Its orig- 
inal intention was to be 
a vine, but by force of circumstances it 
was obliged to become a tree. It was 
originally planted against a dead tree to 
coverit. By the time the young vine had 
climbed up to the branches, a severe wind 
storm broke off nearly all the branches 
of the tree, and also broke back the vine. 
A series of disasters followed, so that the 
vine was broken and remained in bad 
shape throughout the season. The next 
spring it started out new branches all 
around the top, strong and healthy, and 
with the support of the broken tree soon 
grew into the form of an umbrella. A 
few of the branches were pinched back to 
keep it in the desired form and now it is 
independent of the old tree, and stands a 
beautiful example of what a vine can do 
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for itself when it has nothing to cling to. 
This plan can be followed for Bignonia 
radicans in much the same way as was 
given for wistaria; but perhaps it would 
be better to place a larger stake and let 
the vine grow eight or nine feet before 
pinching out the end. Then pinch back 
as often as the branches get too long, 
until after a while they will not hang 
down at all, but interlace, and the ends 
grow upward towards the light, making 
a lovely living umbrella. 
BERNICE BAKER, 


DWARF HARDY PLANTS FOR 
EDGING. 

A list of hardy perennial plants suit- 
able for the edging of beds is given by 
“K.” in. Gardening. For a bordering of 
three inches in height are recommended 
Erysimum pulchellum, the white arenar- 
jas in several sorts, the blue flowering 
variety of Ajuga reptans, Lotus cornicu- 
latus, Silene acaulis, Aubrietia and Astra- 
galus hypoglottis. 

For a taller edging, up to six inches or 
more, can be used Arabis albida, Armeria 
of several kinds, Erinus alpinus, varie- 
gated funkias, Iris pumili, Linaria alpina, 
Phlox subulata, Polemonium  reptans, 
Saponaria ocymoides, Silene alpestris, 
Silene Schafta, Viola cornuta, Iberis sem- 
pervirens and Iberis correzfolia. 

«‘ Tunica saxifraga is also a first-class edging 
plant but should only be used where a wide 
bordering is required. Asteralpinus is covered 
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with large, blue, star-like flower heads in the 
earlier part of summer. The blue Plumbago 
Larpentz is one of the best late blooming plants 
and the variously colored Campanula Carpathica 
flowers nearly all summer. 

“With very little care any of the above 
plants may be kept in bounds, an occasional 
trimming being required by some, but most of 
them will naturally form a well defined sharp 
edging without the repeated use of shears or 
spade. 

The best time to transplant ordinary peren- 
nials is early in the fall, early enough to allow 
the formation of young roots before cold weather 
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sets in; fall plantings start more vigorously the 
following spring and give generally better satis- 
faction; especially is this noticeable in early 
flowering species, while the difference is not so 
marked in the later blooming plants, because 
they have a longer season to gain strength and 
perfect their growth on which they are to flower.” 
x % 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

T is a surprise to see sO many com- 
plaints of failure in forcing lily of the 
valley, for it responds very readily to 
congenial treatment. I remember that 
we did not attempt to bloom this plant in 
winter until several fine beds of it had 
been established in the yard. Now we 
simply lift selected sods of good roots 
late in fall, shake enough of the earth 
away to get them into boxes of conven- 
ient size, and set the boxes outdoors in 
some sheltered place. A light covering 
of earth or ashes is given to protect the 
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crowns from wind and sunshine, — not 
from frost and snow, as “weather” is 
good for them. By taking a box or two 
into the house each week we can have 
lilies of the valley from New Year’s until 
they bloom again in the yard. 

One of our friends who is especially 
fond of these lilies, packs a number of 
flats away in his icehouse, and brings 
them out at intervals for blooming all 
summer. The engraving shows one of 
his mid-winter full flower. 
The lilies can be made to bloom very 
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quickly after potting, as they do not need 
to become rooted before flowering, like 
hyacinths and tulips. 

An idea seems to prevail that in order 
to succeed well outdoors, lily of the val- 
ley needs to be planted in a moist, shady 
place. It shows that it appreciates such 
situations by rank growth, but I have it 
growing, and blooming finely every year, 


upon a dry cemetery hilltop, | arin 
* 
* 
EARTHWORMS AND POTTED 
PLANTS. 


Earthworms in the soil of plant pots 
can be driven out by the use, it is said, of 
horse chestnuts. The meat of the nut is 
grated and then soaked in water—one 
part by bulk of the pulp to nine parts of 
water. Let it stand twenty-four hours 
and then strain it, and it is ready to use, 
pouring it on the soil, 
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Vicks Magazine,—Past, Present and 
Future. 


With the present, October, number this 
MAGAZINE closes its 20th volume, Dur- 
ing these years it has aimed to popularize 
the knowledge of flower culture, cultiva- 
tion of house plants, vegetable and fruit 
gardening, the planting and ornamenta- 
tion of grounds, and all gardening pur- 
suits. That it has,to a great extent, been 
successful in its mission there is abundant 
testimony. A considerable number of 
similar publications have in the meantime 
been started,—some have ‘had their day 
and passed away, and some are now 
spreading the good news which helps to 
cheer home life, makes the world appear 
brighter, and the practical application of 
the arts of gardening causing the earth to 
bring forth in abundance its fruits and its 
flowers for our pleasure,. comfort and 
sustenance. In this great country there 
is room for many publications of this kind 
and it is a cheering sign that they are 
appreciated and supported. 

At the commencement of a new volume 
we are pleased to say to our readers that 
their wants and interests in garden lore 
will continue to be watched, guarded and 
promoted as heretofore by the publishers 
of this journal, with the added ability 
which experience may confer. With the 
best of editorial ability, excellent and 
experienced contributors, and by the use 
of handsome engravings, we shall lay 
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before our readers a monthly issue which 
will be handsome, practical, reliable and 
valuable to every plant and flower grower 
and garden cultivator, With this end in 
view we donot hesitate to ask the con- 
tinued support of our patrons, the renewal 
of their subscriptions, and their influence 
in enlarging our lists. 

In this connection we would invite 
attention to the splendid line of prem- 
iums offered to subscribers, as published 
last month,and again in the present issue. 
Especially do we mention the offer of the 
Rathbun blackberry in connection with a 
year’s subscription to the MAGAZINE for 
50 cents. Everyone who has a garden 
should have this plant. Its qualities and 
merits have been fully set forth in our 
pages. In a word, this variety is the 
superior of any blackberry ever culti- 
vated, and its popularity is assured as 
soon as known. As the plant propagates 
itself by rooting at the tips of the shoots, 
like a blackcap raspberry, anyone having 
only a single plant may quickly provide 
himself with a sufficient supply. Every 
person sending 50 cents for the MAGAZINE 
can have one of these plants sent by mail 
postage paid. For those who may prefer 
something else other premiums are pro- 
vided, and we ask that the list shall be 
carefully examined. Then send in your 
orders and we will wait upon you with 
promptness. 

*# 
Year-Book of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The volume of this publication for the 
year 1896, has been received. It is of fine 
appearance and contains much  interest- 
ing and valuable matter. There is a 
frontispiece consisting of fine portraits of 
Senator J. S. Morrill, and the Hon. Wm. 
H. Hatch; the former is styled ‘“ Father 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
leges,” and the latter “Father of tne 
Agricultural Experiment Stations.” 

The Secretary in his Report gives some 
details concerning the seed distribution 
by Congress, and “Sincerely regrets this 
unnecessary and wasteful expenditure of 
public moneys, and hopes that Congress 
may in good time put a stop thereto.” 

The titles of some of the papers pub- 
lished in this volume are as follows: 
Extermination of Noxious Animals by Bounties, 

Tis. baler 
The use of Steam Apparatus for Spraying, 

LAOntlowarndsEhsb: 

Influence of Environment in the Origination 
of Plant Varieties, Herbert J. Webber. 
Potash and its Function in Agriculture, H. W. 

Wiley. ; 
Some common Poisonous Plants, V. K. Chesnut. 
Timothy in the Prairie Region, Thomas A. 

Williams. 

Trrigation on the Great Plains, 

Newell. 

The Blue Jay and its Food, F. E. L. Beal. 
Seed Production and Seed Saving, A. J. Peters. 
Insect Control in California, C. L. Marlett. 
Diseases of Shade and Ornamental Trees, B. T. 

Galloway and Albert F, Woods, 


Frederick H. 
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Migration of Weeds, Lyster H. Dewey. 

The Improvement of Native Fruits, L. H. Bailey. 

The Superior Value of Large, Heavy Seed, 
Gilbert H. Hicks and John C. Dabney. 

The Asparagus Beetle, F. H. Chittenden. 

Olive Culture in the United States, Newton B.. 

Eeverces 
Some Standard Varieties of Chickens, George 

E Howard. 

Propagating the Orange and other Citrus Fruits. 

Herbert J. Webber. 

Pruning and Training of Grapes, E.G. Lodeman, 
ned 
A Japanese-raised Chrysanthemum. 

An enormous seedling plant of chrys- 
anthemum is represented on page 183. 
This plant was raised last year in Japan 
by a Japanese gardener. It was trained 
to a single stem, from which it branched 
in every direction. The width through it 
one way was thirteen feet, and the other 
way nine feet nine inches; the height was 
six feet six inches. Each flower branch 
was allowed to bear only a single flower, 
and of these there were 800. Patience 
and skill was required to train it into the 
regular shape given it, and to cover it 
symmetrically with blooms, while a bor- 
der of foliage surrounded the base. 

** 
Canna Lucien Linden. 

A seedling, large-flowered canna has. 
been obtained by M. DeBosschere, a hor- 
ticulturist of Anvers, France, which is a 
very noticeable novelty. The floral spike 
is of large size, and the flowers of a very 
distinguished color—a vermillion mingled 
with orange, and the foliage is the dark- 
est color of any variety of canna hitherto’ 
known. The plant is vigorous and makes 
a fine growth in the open ground, This. 
novelty has been dedicated to the editor- 
in-chief of Za Semaine Horticole, Lucien 
Linden, and will bear his name. 

** 
Nitrate of Seda and Aquatic Plants. 

An account is given in La Semaine 
Horticole of a test of nitrate of soda on 
certain plants. Employed at the value of 
one-quarter ounce to a gallon of water - 
(two grammes par litre) in watering the 
calla, or Richardia Africana, the results. 
produced by this substance were surpris- 
ing. The inference is made that a light 
addition of nitrate of soda could be made 
with advantage to the water of the pond 
or basin where aquatic plants may be 
growing. 

aS 
Thanks for Favors. 

The engravings in connection with the 
article “ Coniferales,” by James MacPher- 
son, this month, are due to the courtesy 
of our friends, having been loaned to us. 
by Park and Cemetery of Chicago, EIl- 
wanger & Barry of this city, P. J. Berck- 
mans of Augusta, Ga., and Samuel C.- 
Moon of Morrisville, Penn. They will 
therefore please accept thanks for the 
kindness. 


——s. 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. EpITor. 


OX. 


Cosmos.—Cobea. 


I would like to know whether the cosmos will live 
out through the winter and bloom the next year? 
Will the cobcea come up and bloom the next year? 

Sherburne, N.Y. Mrs. R, 


Neither of these plants is hardy. The 
frost will cut them down. 
++ 
Shrub for Name, 


I enclose a leaf and flower of a shrub that came up 
itself; I would like to know the name of it, and if it 
is of value I will transplant it. | OES 

fiingham, Mass. 


The plant is Spirzea callosa, one of the 
best of, the spirzas. 
++ 


Replanting Gooseberries. 


I have some old Downing gooseberry stocks which 
were planted too close; can I replant them, and 
when is the best time? ASR, 

Hamilton, O. 


They can be transplanted this month, 


October. 
++ 


Shrubby Calceolaria. 

Will you kindly give the botanical name of the 
enclosed flower? I call it ‘‘ Fisherman’s Basket.” 
Please let me know whether it is hardy. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Mrs. W.C.C. 


The plant is the shrubby calceolaria, 
Calceolaria rugosa, or C. integrifolia. It 
is not hardy. It is propagated both by 
cuttings and seeds. 

t+ 


Old Gloxinia Bulbs, 

I have gloxinias six years old fromseed. The buds 
blasted badly this summer, and some last year,—is it 
because the bulbs are old and have lost their vigor? 
I have given the same treatment all the time, and 


they were very beautiful the first three years,—no 


It is not because water has fallen 
I Sets WY er 


blasting of buds, 
on them. 
Deep River, Iowa. 


The bulbs have outlived their useful- 
ness. Restock with young and vigorous 
bulbs. 


++ 
Pink, and Goldflowers. 

I bought of you last spring several perennial plants 
and all are doing well except the hardy pinks and 
the goldflower,—the first does not grow, and the lat- 
ter grew two or three inches, then wilted. Heavy 
rains soon after they were set, and also during the 
past fortnight, I have thought may be the trouble. 
Should both be left where they are in the ground? 

Margaretville, N. Y. TaPsG: 


Leave the plants where they are, and 
give them a slight covering of litter this 
fall. 


ba 


A Native Plant. 

Can you tell me the name of the plant of which a 
specimen is enclosed? Does it grow from seed, and 
have you the seed? Mrs. J. W. 

Racine, W1s. 


The plant is the purple thoroughwort, 
or Joe-Pye weed, Eupatorium purpureum. 
It is not an uncommon native plant which 
grows on the borders of woods and in 
low, rich grounds in all of the northern 
States. The seed is not offered for sale. 

++ 


Propagating Clematis. 
In looking over the Letter Box of the MAGAzINE I 
concluded toask how to propagate the clematis,—are 
the plants obtained from seeds or sprouts? I have a 
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handsome one, Henryi; it was a mass of white in 
June. L. W. 
Allentown, IV. Y. 


The large-flowered varieties of clematis 
are propagated by grafting on other vig- 
orous root-stocks, when the assistance of 
frames or greenhouses and professional 
skill is required. 

oo 


Plant for Name.—Sowing California Yellow 
Bells. ‘ 
1—I send a leaf and blossom for name. 
2—How should the seed of the California Yellow 
Belis be sowed? I do not succeed with them. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Mrs. M.S. 


1—The plant is Jpomcea coccinea, vari- 
ety hederifolia. 

2—The seeds are usually sowed in the 
open ground, early in spring, We should 
be pleased to have reports from our read- 
ers who have raised plants of the Califor- 


nia Yellow Bells. 
++ 
Japan Anemone. 


The violets and all the other flowers received are 
doing well except the Anemone Japonica alba, which 
is not growing, although in a sunny location, with 
fairly rich soil and plenty of water. Will you tell me 
through the MAGAZINE what I can do? As I have 
tried the anemone three times I feel as if it were not 
my fault. The plants have grown almost none since 
planted. I had an idea from your description the 
flowers were very much like cosmos, of which I am 
very fond, but which blooms too lateto be satisfac- 
tory. E. D. 

Cleveland, O. 


This anemone often makes but little 
growth the first year after transplanting, 
but after that the growth will probably be 


satisfactory. 
++ 
Worms and Lice, 

I—Will you kindly publish a remedy for worms on 
sweet pea vines? I have discovered a small, dark 
colored worm, about an inch long, that is eating the 
leaves. 

2—Can you tell me what will destroy green lice on 
plants in a window-box? Miss J. R. 

Duluth, Minn. 


I—lIf there are but a few worms we 
should try to secure them by hand-pick- 
ing; but if very numerous they may be 
destroyed by sprinkling the plants with 
Paris green and water, the same as for 
potato bugs. 

2—Tobacco water or a solution of to- 
bacco soap will destroy green lice or 
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A Seedling Exotic Vine. 

Can you inform us how to save and take care of a 
California grape vine? We raised it from the seed 
about six years ago; it grew nicely in summer, but 
in winter it froze down to the ground the first three 
years, then we boxed it in, in the fall, and it did not 
freeze and has grown since, but has not yet borne 
any grapes. Now can you inform us if there is any 
particular way to treat the vine to get it to bear? 

Buffalo, N. Y. PONS en se 


As the vines mostly cultivated in Cali- 
fornia are exotic varieties, so this one is 
probably a seedling of some European 
variety, and tender in this region, and 
particularly susceptible to mildew. — It is 
time and trouble wasted in caring for it, 
as it will never prove to be of any value. 
Perhaps the easiest way to give it winter 
protection is to lay it on the ground, late 
in the season, and cover it with sods. 
But we cannot advise it to be kept with 
any prospect of satisfaction from it. It 
must be regarded merely as a curiosity. 
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White Grubs.—Strawberry Runners. 
i—What do you consider the most efficacious 
means of exterminating the white grub among straw- 
berry plants? 

2—Should strawberry runners be trimmed off 
before and while fruiting’? 

I wish to say that your seeds have given me great 
satisfaction. I believe King of the Dwarf peas to be 
superior to all other dwarf varieties. G. H. K. 

Strawberry Point, lowa. 


1—Little or nothing can be done to 
destroy the white grub among strawberry 
plants. The remedy consists in the care- 
ful preparation of the land before plant- 
ing and ridding it of the pest. Fall plow- 
ing is especially beneficial, and the chick- 
ens should be encouraged to follow the 
plow to pick up the grubs. 

2—Strawberry runners may be cut at 
any time. 

++ 


Crimson Rambler.—Lily of the Valley. 

1—Last year I bought and sét out one of your Crim- 
son Rambler roses ; at first it seemed tobe dying, but 
with care it improved and as the season advanced it 
grew rapidly, but did not produce roses. It kept 
well over winter, and has been growing very fast this. 
season; there are several branches, some of them 
are six feet long, but “‘nary arose.’’ I have other 
roses in the same soil that are doing well. I have 
used manure water and mulched it with straw, but no. 
use, —lots of bush, beautiful foliage, but no roses. 
Can you say why ? 

2—When is the best time to set out lily of the valley 
bulbs ? 

My asters are growing nicely; I was very proud of 
my Branching asters last year,—they began to bloom 
in August and I supplied the neighborhood with 
large, beautiful flowers; some of them were as large 
as saucers and were admired by everyone who saw 
them, and many came to see them, having heard of 
their beauty. 

Am sorry to say Vick’s Caprice rose did not stand 
the winter; will try again next year. We Bae. 

Boone, lowa. 

1—The Crimson Rambler rose is all 
right. It is often the third year before it 
blooms very much. It is a great grower, 
and until it has made considerable growth 
its energies are applied in this way; after- 

wards it blooms regularly every year. 
2—Lily of the valley can be planted any 
time in autumn after the first of October. 

sha 

Lily of the Valley.—Currant Worms. 

I—Will you tell me what is the reason my lilies of 
the valley do not bloom more freely? Have had 
them five or six years and they do not have more 
than three stems of flowers. 

2—When is the proper time to sprinkle currant 
worms with hellebore? Mrs. H.C. 

Lucas, Ws. 


1—The climate of some of the northern 
parts of this country is not well adapted 
to the lily of the valley. Not but what it 
will survive almost anywhere, but the 
extreme heat and often severe drouths of 
summer are unfavorable to the perfect 
development of the plants. It should be 
remembered that the flower panicle is 
formed during the summer, enclosed in 
the bulb or pip, and considerable moist- 
ure is required to enable it to form per- 
fectly and of full size. Hot, dry weather, 
especially during the spring and summer, 
is not conducive to its welfare. Again, 
another trying time for the plant is often 
the early spring. Whenever we have 
very mild weather the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or early in March, and after that 
severe freezing weather, as is often the 
case, the plants may start enough to make 
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the enclosed flowers very susceptible to 
» cold, and thus get nipped in the bud, 
But when the mild 


thi 
and no one the wiser. 
weather comes in reality, we wonder why 
the lily of the valley does not bloom. It 
is probable that a light mulch over the 
plants during winter might be a benefit. 
2—Spray currant bushes with hellebore 


and water whenever infested with worms. 


see on every hand old straw-stacks rotting 
down, when they might be put to such 
use with great benefit. Many a farmer 
who does not grow these delicious and 
useful small fruits, because he does not 
have time to cultivate them, and many 
others who allow their fruit patches to 
become a jungle of weeds, might put 
these old straw-stacks to some use, much 


SINGLE HYACINTH, LA GRANDESSE, 


MULCHING RASPBERRIES AND 
BLACKBERRIES. 

1 ga growers seem to have little idea 

of the great value of mulching, in 

the cultivation of these fruits; at least 

this is the case in the west, where in 

almost all sections of the country one can 


SINGLE HYACINTH, CZAR PETER. 


more profitable than allowing them to rot 
where they stand, as is the universal cus- 
tom in the west, affording after several 
years a few loads of poor manure. By 
using this straw to mulch the blackberries 
and raspberries, and putting it on in the 
fall and winter, when one has plenty of 
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time, and putting it on deep enough to 
keep down the weeds, no cultivation will 
be required the next spring or summer 
and the fruit will attain wonderful per- 
fection, much finer than can be grown by 
the most thorough cultivation. Both of 
these fruits are shallow rooted, and cul- 
tivation destroys the small feeding roots, 
and again drought frequently cuts the 
crop short. If the ground is 
mulched sufficiently deep to 
keep down weeds ,—say 
about one foot deep,—no 
cultivation at all will be 
needed, the plants will be 
spared the continual root 
pruning caused by cultiva- 
tion, the canes will make an 
enormous growth, and will 
bear immense crops. 

During the fruiting season 
the mulch protects the soil 
from the sun and keeps it 
cool, and by capillary attrac- 
tion draws moisture from 
below, preventing injury 
from drought. 

Raspberries or blackber- 
ries on good land and kept 
well mulched will yield fully 
double the amount of fruit 
that they do under ordinary 
cultivation and the fruit will 
be much finer; in severe 
drought when on unmulched 
plants the fruit will hardly 
be worth gathering, that on 
plants mulched will be large 
and fine. Any sort of litter 
will serve as a mulching 
material, but whatever is 
used should be applied 
thickly enough to keep 
down weeds. 


MARTIN BENSON. 


* * 
* 


A ROSE HEDGE. 
A handsome illustration 


of a hedge of Rosa rugosa 
is given in Gardening, and 
W.C. Egan recommends it 
highly for an ornamental 
hedge. The plants are not 
affected by the heat of sum- 
mer or the cold of winter, 
and insects do not infest 
them. They bloom freely 
in June, but go on blooming 
all though the summer, and 
besides it matures its fruits 
or heps which are like 
great red cherries, as beau- 
tiful as the flowers. 

“The flowers are single, 
large, opening out well, and have that 
delicious ‘ wild rose’ scent we all greatly» 
appreciate.” 

This rose and Madame Plantier are the 
most desirable kinds for a rose hedge at 
the North, as both are quite hardy and 
vigorous growers, 
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A fruit diet for health. 

Let us have a tidy fall garden. 

The autumn for peony planting. 

Marigolds snap their fingers at rain, so to 
speak. 

House slops to the garden plat, not to the 
drain. 

This is the time to mention this MAGAZINE 
to your friends, 

For thin spots in the lawn grass, an Octo- 
ber top dressing is a good restorative. 

Winter apples will be worth some special 
care this year. Every bushel will be wanted, as 
the crop is a short one generally. 

Steam vs. insects. Albany, N. Y., has 
invested in a steam spraying apparatus for deal- 
ing with elm-leaf beetles and other pests of the 
town trees. 

A hint from the florists. Roses and other 
cut flowers last longer if the ends of the stems 
are snipped off a little, each morning, when the 
water is changed. 

No failures here. Again we would remind 
those who have failed with every other kind of 
winter-flowering plants, to try hyacinths and 
tulips in pots. They are the very easiest of 
winter bloomers to succeed with. 

How about asparagus ? Where there is 
no bed let one be planted this fall. Put off the 
work until spring and it will be the easier to 
have it again go by on the plea of ‘too busy.” 
But have the asparagus bed somehow. 

Plant birches in the fall. Those five words 
almost cover the secret of cultivating this most 
beautiful class of trees. Plant them in the fall, 
and few trees are surer to grow or easier to han- 
ble; defer the setting until spring, as so often is 
done, and hardly another class is so uncertain. 

Storing fruit. I have found that most vari- 
eties of fruit keep best on shelves in a cool 
room, and where the fruit can be spread out 
thinly. I have found that winter fruit keeps 
better in a cellar that has a dirt floor, than one 
with a cement floor.—A. Sanderson, Cass Co., 
Mich. 

Gladiolus bulbs. There is not a bit of 
troubie in wintering these perfectly, if attention 
is paid to one point, viz.: Dry treatment. The 
bulbs should be well dried after digging, then 
be placed in paper bags or boxes and stored in 
a dry cellar away from frost. If dryness is not 
provided they are liable to sprout and spoil. 
Do not pack the bulbs in sand or anything else. 

This is rather a trying time for chrysanthe- 
mums, and they now can well stand some 
special care as regards water and food. If 
allowed just once to suffer severely from drouth 
the bad effect can never be overcome. Manure 
water, not too strong, will be excellent diet 
twice a week. Then they must not be crowded 
so as to cause a single leaf toturn yellow and 
drop. Not one can now be spared. 

Paris green worked. The meadow of 
South Park, Buffalo, was sometime ago beseiged 


by large numbers of the army worm. A heavy 
roller turned upon the invaders destroyed some, 
but the greater number seemed to escape, owing 
to the inequalities of the land. A more effec- 
tive remedy was found in Paris green. This 
was sprayed on a belt of grass across the 
affected meadow. Very few worms lived to 
cross the poisoned strip. 


A MENACING SPROUT ON A KILMARNOCK WILLOW. 


The reliable pear. For many years I have 
noticed that the pear is the most reliable of 
fruits. Its crops are more certain than even 
those of the apple. Then again, no tree takes 
care of itself so well as the pear; while the 
fruit comes in considerable quantity sooner than 
that of almost any other orchard tree. Lastly, 
no fruit is more highly prized for eating fresh, 
for stewing, or keeping for winter use by dry- 
ing, canning and otherwise. J/rs. L. P. Rains- 
ford, Oneida Co., N. Y. 

Dollar wheat is the thing that makes all 
hearts beat lighter. It is the token of a season 
of prosperity, for which the country long has 
waited. It should mean 50,000 new subscrib- 
ers for the MAGAZINE. Every reader can agree 
that in the remodeled journal a sowing was 
made that should result in a harvest here. We 
have tried well to do our part and more is to 
follow. Your part, kind reader, is simply to 
invite your friends to become members of our 
large family of readers. The price should 
strike them as being right. Let the harvest 
begin. 

Glass and plants. According to a recent 
report in the /orists’ Exchange some experi- 
ments in the use of plate glass in the Depart- 
ment conservatories at Washington, show its 
great value in plant structures. Where choice 


CELERY BLANCHING SIMPLIFIED: 


plants were left under unshaded plate glass all 
last summer, not a single leaf was scorched, 
and the plants, including even ferns, have 
grown into beautiful specimens. Such a thing 
would be impossible by the use of cylinder 
window glass. It is likely that the use of plate 
glass, notwithstanding its greater cost, will 
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receive something of an impulse, as a result of 
the experiments at Washington, 

Plant firmly. This is the season for potting 
recently struck cuttings, and lifted plants for 
the window. ‘The writer, as he has observed 
the way in which many amateurs go about this 
work, has been struck by one error that is often 
made,—it is that of planting loosely in the soil. 
So, in planting trees, the old rule of planting’as 
firmly as one would set a post is really an excel- 
lent rule. This simply illustrates the error of 
supposing that roots thrive best in loose soil. 
It is a point that every amateur should observe. 
Even in setting slips in sand or earth, the root- 
ing will proceed better if the substance is packed 
rather firmly against the cutting, Without ques- 
tion the difference between firm and loose plant- 
ing is just the difference often between complete 
success and failure. 

Kilmarnock willow sprouts. Quite too 
common a sight is that of Kilmarnock willows 
running out, through permitting the sprouts 
from the stock to gain headway. The same 
trouble is frequently seen in budded trees of 
various kinds, and in budded roses. Usually 
the fault may be traced to the fact that the 
owner of the tree is ignorant of the danger of 
allowing sprouts to grow. We think this is 
true in the case here illustrated, sketched from 
life. In this instance it is seen that a branch 
has grown upward through the top of the 
rounded part of the tree. No doubt, in his 
ignorance, the owner of the Kilmarnock was 
pleased with this new departure in the form of 
his favorite. To permit the upward shoot to 
continue its growth will be quite sure to result 
in soon killing the drooping Kilmarnock part, 
and leave in its stead merely a coarse willow 
bush, unfit for the lawn. 

Celery blanching simplified. In no de- 
partment of gardening has there been greater 
improvement, in the last score of years, than in 
that of celery culture. It is not far back when 
the varieties of celery chiefly grown were those 
known as the tall kinds, and blanched by the 
earthing-up system, at that. It was a laborious 
operation, that debarred many home gardeners 
from attempting the culture of this most tooth- 
some of all succulents. A first step towards 
improvement in celery culture came with the 
introduction of the dwarf varieties; it reduced 
the labor of banking up about one-half, while 
the quality of the product was even better than 
before. A recent visit to a market garden 
district near Buffalo showed a simplified 
form of paper blanching, in connection with 
dwarf celery culture, which can be especially 
commended to amateurs. The paper used is a 
coarse wrapping paper cut into pieces about a 
foot wide. When the celery is nearly grown 
a strip of this paper is wound around eaeh plant 
after the stems are brought closely together, and 
a single tie of twine is all that is needed to 
complete the operation. Usually a little earth 
is also drawn up against the base of the row. 
The accompany engraving shows the old and 
the new method, side by side. By depending 
on paper blanching, no grower, on however 
small a scale, need hesitate to plant and have a 
plentiful supply of delicious celery. 

** 

BEDDING BEGoNnIAS.—One of the fin- 
est flower beds seen this season consisted 
of Begonia semperflorens rosea for the 
center, surrounded B. Vernon. The foli- 
age was uninjured,—in tact, perfect,—in a 
position fully exposed to the sun, 
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SEED PODS. 

A mistake made this summer that I 
would warn others against, was planting 
dwarf Zephyranthes candida too deep. 
With the crowns covered not more than 
an inch, the plants throve and bloomed 
amazingly last year in the full sun. 

Who has a fine bunch of cardinal flow- 
ers now blazing away inthe yard? The 
seeds will soon be ripening; gather and 
scatter them insome damp spot, or trans- 
plant a vigorous root from the brookside. 
Gentians, goldenrod, clematis, ampelop- 
sis,—any of the wild perennials may be 
transplanted now. 

A two years’ trial of the little, trailing 
Memorial rose has made me quite a vic- 
tim to its charms. One of my plants is 
growing in hard-pan red clay, upon a dry 
hilltop where it gets the full force of all 
the weather we have, yet it spreads and 
blooms beautifully, holding its leaves all 
winter without killing back at all, or turn- 
ing brown under summer heat. The sin- 
gle white flowers appear in clusters in 


June. 
The “handiest 
6 pre Ue tool in the 
world” was made 
after an engraving 

Tee of a plant collec- 
tor’s pick given in 
Vicks MAGAZINE 
eight or ten years ago. It is 
shaped like the blade of a mat- 
tock, minus the part above the 
eye, but is smaller, lighter and 
narrower. Besides in the col- 
Jecting of plants we find it very 
useful just now for digging alll 
sorts of small bulbs. Early in 
the season it was constantly in 
use for digging between plants 
set close together, for loosen- 
ing hard soil, removing large 
weeds, transplanting, and half 
a dozen other purposes. 

As the August lilies fade and 
the stems blacken, it is a temp-" 
tation to tidy gardeners to cut 
them off close to the roots. But to remove 
lily stems when green means to make the 
bulb go to rest prematurely, so that the 
next season the flower-stems will come 
up weaker and produce smaller flowers. 
The gardener who is both wise and tidy 
will be content with removing merely so 
much of the stem as seems dry and dead 
from time to time. 


To my collection of scarlet and deep 
red lilies I have recently added the scar- 
let martagon or Turk’s Cap, and am won- 
dering how I came to overlook such a 
rare little beauty so long. As Mr. EIl- 
wanger truly says, “It is one of the grand 
things in red. An old clump of it in fiery 
scarlet flower is a sight fora cardinal bird 
to dream of, and a humming bird to 
admire.” Its flowers are much the shape 
and color of the better known Siberian 
lily, but being more thickly clustered and 
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lifted on a taller stem they give a more 
brilliant effect. The plant seems very 
willing to grow, never refusing to bloom 
except after removal or some disturbance 
of its roots; over this treatment it will 
sulk for perhaps two or three seasons. I 
have given my bulbs about the same care 
as Madonna lilies, and believe that we 
have some beautiful hybrids between the 
two. 

One autumn of most sacred memory 
we nursed a dear invalid through her last 
days. It was then that I learned to 
appreciate the value of potted plants,— 
hardy ones especially. She had loved 
flowers dearly all her life, and how wist- 
ful her longing eyes would grow as we 
told her of the plants blooming in her 
garden outside. The bowl of bright flow- 
ers upon the table was a comfort, but she 
longed to see them growing! Through 
the wide window of her room she could 
see a row of potted speciosum lilies whit- 


‘ening their buds in the flickering shadow 


of an eastern porch. When the fragrant, 
fringed and pink-tinted flowers flung their 
petals wide open we brought the plants 
to her bedside that she might touch and 
smell them. How we wished for potted 
auratums, roses, and her favorite white 
day lilies! ‘Tall potted lilies make beau- 
tiful ornaments for any room, and can be 
grouped with striking effect on the lawn 
or along the front walk for gala days. 
The white lilies have much the effect of 
statuary, only they are more beautiful. 
Most lilies love to grow in a flickering 
shade, especially the auratum. The mid- 
day sun seems fatal to it, and in exposed 
situations its great waxen flowers are 
broken by high winds. Plenty of water 
also, it demands, and in a soil largely 
composed of black muck or decayed 
wood it seems happiest.. The reason for 
frequent failures of L., auratum bulbs in 


‘American soil, experts explain to us as 


being beyond mere climate and culture. 
American grown bulbs, which are to 
remove the trouble, it is hoped will be 
entirely free from the dread mite so fatal 
to L. auratum when removed from con- 
genial surroundings in Japan. A close 
observer will notice that L. auratum is a 
most inconstant grower, varying its beau- 
tiful bands of color from bright red to 
yellow in a few years, so that many of the 
new names given seem unwarrantable. 
The fine old yellow-banded type is the 
most beautiful of them all, however, and 
its “freaks” add the charm of piquancy. 


This time o’ year, when the summer, beginning 
to sadden, 

Full-mooned and silver-misted, glides from the 
heart of October, 

Mourned by disconsolate crickets and itinerant 
grasshoppers crying 

All the long nights through, from the ripened 
abundance of gardens; 


When the year’s methods have shown 
their results, and varieties their various 
merits, time is profitably spent in review- 
ing this last chapter of “the garden’s 
story.” An invaluable help to the practi- 
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cal gardener is a diary or record-book 
that contains charts and maps of rose 
and lily plots, records of plantings, flower- 
ings, successes and failures. Such notes. 
when published are a real and practical 
help to other home gardeners. We study 
them more intently than any others pub- 
lished in the MAGAZINE, and detect them 
easily by their practical ring. Ours can 
hardly be the methods of the experiment. 
stations, so the |lessons that “ field culti- 
vators” learn from bulletins, we home 
gardeners must study out for ourselves. 
by comparing notes contributed by our 
practical ones. L. GREENLEE, 
x 
AN EPISODE IN MY GARDEN. 
T the farthest end of my garden, is a 
large spreading pear tree, under 
which I have several comfortable benches 
and steamer chairs. I have had Arbor 
vitze posts set in the ground at the ter- 
mination of the branches and reaching 
up to them, and have planted morning 
glory vines at their base, which clamber 
up and over the tree ina most charming 
manner, making the old tree a mass of 
gorgeous bloom in mid-summer. A 
charming place tospend a morning. Here 
my feathered friends come to visit me,— 
robins, orioles, blue jays, black-birds, 
song sparrows, wrens and now and then 
a shy cat-bird or thrush. A dear little 
ruby throat humming bird and his mate 
come frequently, and are very tame, 
allowing me to witness their morning 
toilets many atime. Sucha dainty sight ! 
Many birds came whose name I did not 
know. 

I want to tell you of a comedy I had 
the good fortune to witness last summer = 
Close to my corner under the tree isa 
large iron lamp post, which I had carried 
from in front of the house, where it had 
stood useless since the advent of the 
electric lights. Morning glories were 
trained up its dingy length and on the 
very top I had a wren house set. The 
next morning after its erection, a pair of 
wrens appeared, and we christened them 
‘“Wrennie and Jennie” at once. Wrennie 
at once proceeded to take possession, 
and it was amusing to watch his energy 
in carrying twigs eight and ten inches: 


PURIFIED HIS BLOOD. 


Pimples Disappeared and Appetite 
Restored. Hood’s Cured. 


«My brother was troubled with pimples on 
his face and he took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purified his blood and gave him a good appe- 
tite. We think highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it has been our family medicine for a long 
time.”” Mrs. AGNES Ross, 27 Third Street, 
Hoosick Falls, New York. Remember 


9 e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier: 

Sold by all druggists.. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure all Liver Ill. Easy to 


operate. 25 cents, 


| 
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long, working them into the little entrance 
of the house, which was just the size of a 
quarter ofa dollar. Frequently they fell 
to the ground, but he would go after them 
most enthusiastically, fetch them back 
and work until he succeeded in getting 
one end of the twig into the hole, into 
which he would disappear most suddenly, 
pulling the twig after him. 

-But a dreadful gad-about was Jennie! 
Not once did I see her assist with the 
nest building, but spent her time among 
the raspberry and currant bushes, while 
her patient little mate toiled early and 
late, singing a song after each twig was 
placed, in happy anticipation. 

I frequently protested that he should 
be made to do all the work, and he would 
sometimes sit on a branch close by, and 
with an eye on me and the other on the 
watch for Jennie, alternately explain in 
expressive, subdued little monologue, 
that it was all right, that her time was 
coming! Then perhaps catching a 
glimpse of her through the bushes, he 
would break out in a joyous song and fly 
to greet her. And so the days went on, 
and by the time the old tree was white 
with blossoms, among which the bees 
hummed so dreamily, Jennie was sitting 
on four tiny eggs. A low branch hung 
directly in front of the platform of the 
house, and amid its blossoms Wrennie 
sat and sang to her all day long. 

One Sunday morning, I knew by the 
commotion at the lamp post, that the 
little ones were hatched, and Wrennie 
was nearly beside himself with excite- 
ment and joy. Madame Jennie flew in 
and out with great hustle and fuss, bring- 
ing delicious little green worms, or tiny 
millers,—I often wondered if the little 
ones did not find the latter very dry food. 

Now it was Wrennie’s time to be idle, 
for never did I see him assist her in the 
care of the little ones. Occasionally he 
would inspect the family, but as arule he 
spent the time in encouraging Jennie in 
her enthusiasm, with bursts of applause 
whenever she appeared with the game so 
assidiously hunted. 

That same afternoon, while watching 
this little drama, I noticed my constant 
companion, Jerry, a brown spaniel, intent 
on some object by the fence. Thinking, 
perhaps, that he saw arat, I urged him 
on. He caught something and shook it 
gently and dropped it, turning to me for 
further directions. Wondering at this, I 
went to investigate, and to my dismay 
and grief, found I had set him on my little 
friend Wrennie! He had never shown 
any fear of Jerry; they were good friends 
always, but he must have excited Jerry’s 
suspicions, as in his brown coat he crept 
along under the fence, and it only needed 
a word from me for Jerry to obey. I 
think he died of fright at the sudden 
attack, for I could not find that he was 
hurt. As I stood at the foot of the lamp 
post with the dear little fellow gasping in 


my hand, Jennie looked down onus ina 
most indifferent manner. Who knows 
what she thought or if she cared at all? 
J never saw her show any interest in,him 
any way; she was always a most indiffer- 
ent wife. Well,1 buried him at the foot 
of the lamp post among the .morning 
glories, mourned by one sincere friend at 
least, and I hope Jenny did feel lonely at 
times and missed his singing. But she 
never showed it. 

The next morning J felt that the garden 
had lost some of its brightness, as I 
walked slowly down the path leading to 
my tree, and [ dreaded the first day with- 
out Wrennie’s merry singing. 

To my amazement and chagrin, there 
was another wren sitting 'on the same 
branch and singing to Jennie. Could it 
be possible that Wrennie had come to 
life again! I could not refrain from 
inspecting his grave, but it had not been 
disturbed. Now there was this upstart 
proclaiming his presence and devotion 
with so much assurance. I watched for 
Jennie to know her opinion of this impert- 
inance, and was glad to see that she evi- 
dently shared my feeling of outraged 
propriety. She paid not the slightest 
attention to him beyond a glance out 
of the corner of her eye as she flew in 
and out, apparently with no thought but 
for herfamily and marketing. 

He greeted her coming with a most 
demonstrative song, and her going with 
a doubtful little warble, expressing won- 
der and grief at her inattention. Occa- 
sionally he would creep up to _ the 
entrance and look in, twitting to himself 
in a critical way, sometimes catching a 
twig of the nest and giving it a most 
vicious jerk. 

Jennie, returning from her marketing 
would fly against him with such sudden 
violence as to knock him, fluttering and 
protesting, offthe platform. At this time 
I put another house in aneighboring pear 
tree, and he at once took possession and 
began to furnish it, as Wrennie did, with 
the same ardor and enthusiasm. Only 
once did Jennie seem interested, and 
went on a tour of inspection, under and 
over, and inside the new house, carried 
two or three twigs and placed them. It 
was surely done but to encourage him, 
of that Iam convinced, such is the femi- 
nine nature, for she returned to her duties 
and never neglected them again. The 
young ones came out and such tiny creat- 
ures they were, with wide, white mouths, 
and wondering eyes and no tails worth 
mentioning. Their mother took them for 
a three or four days trip into neighboring 
gardens and when they were able to take 
care of themselves, she returned to the 
pear tree and went to housekeeping. 
During her absence it was amusing to 
watch the various emotions.expressed by 
Master Wren’s voice. Fear and surprise 
at her apparent lack of appreciation ; 
hope that his devotions might still touch 
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her heart and that she would return to 
him. And he was rewarded. 

My heart too, had softened under the 
ardor of his love, and I was not sorry 
when another little family came out in the 
garden and the currants and rose bushes 
were kept clear of slugs and creeping 
things all summer. Is Hoe) 

** 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
_ An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desir- 
ing to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, will full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Novks, S20 Powers Llock, 
Rochester, NN. Y. 
% 
THUNBERGIA AS A WINDOW 
PLANT. 
OULD you enjoy the twinkle of 
myriad stars all through the long, 
cold winter? Then be sure, sometime 
this summer, to start a plant of golden 
thunbergia. The little golden stars will 
shine under very adverse circumstances, 
seemingly not needing to borrow much 
light directly from the sun. 

Last year when transplanting mine, I 
planted several in pots, and soon they 
began to bloom. I had four varieties ; 
pure white, with black center, straw color, 
and bright yellow, and am still unable to 
decide which variety is my favorite. 
However, I had the best success with the 
latter, as it grew ina large brown pitcher, 
where it could be accommodated lavishly 
with soil. It was allowed to run on a 
home-made wire trellis about two feet in 
height, and until one very cold night 
during the winter, when Jack Frost in- 
vaded my floral sanctum, it was literally 
spangled with golden stars, A white one 
took up its abode in a large white sugar- 
bowl which had been disabled by a crack, 
and the vine was not trained perpendicu- 
larly, but allowed to creep down the side 
of the bowl, and the result was fine. 
Hereafter thunbergia shall be one of my 
floral friends, as it has proven so loyal. 


MILDRED MERLE. 
Belmond, Jowa. 


Special Premium. 


Having made favorable arrangements 
with the manufacturers, we ave in a post- 
tion to give our friends a grand opportunity 
to secure the world-renowned 


ANCHOR BLOCKS 


of stone, in three colors. No better pres- 

ent could be made to a child or young per- 

son,—even the old heads enjoy them. 

Box No.0, 23 stones for 20 designs $0.50 
‘ at ee 50 - 65 
i 4, 47 i 92 oS eed O0 
bi 6, 105 s 118 a 2.00 
> 8, 218 5 138 i 3.50 


Viek Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OCTOBER. 
When alone the stubble dry’ 
Stands where danced the bearded rye, 
When the fields of waving corn 
Are of all their glory shorn; 


When the squirrel’s challenge shrill 
Rings across the noontide still, 
And the ripe nuts patter down 
On the happy urchin’s crown; 
When the sunflower droops its head, 
When the maple’s leaf is red, 
Nests no longer tenanted, 
And white frosts at morn appear, 
Then October’s horn we hear. 
A. M. L. Hawes. 
Stroudwater, Me. 
*% 
EASTER FLOWERS IN NEW 
YORK Clty. 

A correspondent in New York sent us, 
too late for publication in our number for 
last May, some notes in regard to the 
flower sales in that city last Easter. Some 
extracts from these notes are here pre- 
sented. 

Flowers were carried in the streets and treas- 
ured in the alcove, they seemed to be every- 
where, and, if report is to be believed, in suclr 
profusion as Father Knickerbocker, with all his 
years, never knew before. Startling are the 
stories of the fortunes spent for flowers at this 
glad Eastertide; some say a million dollars is 
not too much to guess as the sum and total of 
the whole expense; but whatever it may be, it 
is enough to make one’s eyes stick out in won- 
der. The Easter flower market at Union Square 
Saturday morning brought troop after troop of 
buyers, in spite of the rain. It was the most 
beautiful exhibition that the flower peddlers 
have given the citizens of New York. The 
great plaza at the northern end of the square 
was fairer even than the throng of pretty faces 
which showed great admiration for the beauties 
of nature. 

Wagons had lined up in Seventeenth street 
by five o’clock and there was a great rush for 
purchases. The buyers are generally experts, 
and the peddlers knowthis. As a rule, inferior 
specimens do not sell for more than they:are 
worth in the market. The display was of the 
best. There were Bermuda lilies, calla lilies, 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, lily-of-the-valley, 
hydrangeas, roses, pansies, geraniums, azaleas, 
petunias, verbenas, heliotropes, mignonette, 
smilax, buttercups, and other flowers in abund- 
ance. 

If all that is said is to be believed, there was 
never before in all the history of New York 
Easters such magnificent displays of flowers in 
the florists’ Lilies, roses, azaleas, 
and flowers of almost countless other kinds were 
to be seen, bank upon bank, from the plate- 
g f Crowds of people 
stood before these windows and feasted their 
eyes upon the glories of the flowers. 

Stepping into Fleischman’s at Broadway and 
Twenty-fifth street, isa transit from desert to 
fairyland. The eye is bewildered with the 
variety of cut flowers and potted plants, and 


windows: 


lass almost to the eeiling. 


the mirrors on sides and ceiling quadruple the 
show. Mr, Fleischman, being asked which flower 
in his opinion was the most popular at Easter, 
said: ** Among the potted plants, the azalea is 
the most popular; among the cut flowers, it is 
a close violets and American 
Fine tea roses sell at this time at 
from two to four dollars a dozen, violets at one 


race between 


Beauty roses. 


dollar a bunch, American Beauty roses at from 
six to eighteen dollars a dozen, Ascension lilies 
at three dollars a plant and azaleas at from four 
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FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


WILL NoT GRocK 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 


for Waist .or.. Skirt. 


Positively un- 


changeable and of superior quality. 


Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 


to eight dollars a plant. This year fashion dic- 
ated that the young man who wishes to give a 
young woman a token of esteem shall present 
her with a basket of azaleas or a bunch of either 
violets or American Beauty roses, tied with a 
large bow of broad satin ribbon.” 

‘«‘ Raster lilies,’ said Florist Thorley, ‘al- 
ways have been and are to-day the most popu- 
lar flowers at Eastertide. Both for decorating 
churches and for private gifts they continue in 
popular favor, and they will stay there until 
some flower is found which is more symbolical 
of the day. The azalea isa close second to the 
lily for church decoration.” 

“Other potted plants that are much in de- 
mand,’ he continued, “are hyacinths; they 
can be bought at prices ranging from one dollar 
upward; pink-and-white heather has a large 
sale, but it isnot used for decorating purposes 
as much as the other plants. Favorites this 
year are potted violets. These plants, which 
consist of about twenty double violets, with 
their accompanying leaves, are sold rapidly for 
from two to three dollars per pot. Hydrangeas 
and rhododendrons, although not so fashionable 
as the other plants, sell very well, and are 
largely used in the pulpits of churches as a fore- 
ground to the lilies.” 

With growing extravagance of the New York 
public, is it to be wondered that the estimate of 
money spent among three million people runs 
up at fancy prices to one million of dollars? 
Of course the florists off Broadway do not charge 
quite so much on account of less rent. 

H. P. HuBBARD. 
*# 
THE GROCUS FOR? BEES. 

HILE admiring my crocus bed last 
W spring I was struck with the indus- 
try with which the honey bees were work- 
ing among the flowers, and at once came to 
conclusion that every apiarist should have 
a generous supply of crocuses sprinkled 
over his lawn for both beauty and _ utility. 
During the short time that I watched 
them, (some fifteen or twenty minutes,) 
the industrious little bodies seemed to be 
working for dear life, two and three in 
one flower at a time, diving down to the 
base of the petals, then up on the stigma 
for pollen and away to another flower as 
fast as their little wings could carry them 
back to the hive with their load. 

One thing I noticed with much surprise, 
which was that while they all scrambled 
for the white and the purple-and-white- 
striped not a bee touched the yellow 
ones, though all in a mixed bed together ; 
nor did they go as freely to the deep pur- 


ple ones as to the lighter color. After- 
ward, when again watching them, I saw 
one bee go to the yellow flowers only. 
While several other bees sought the white 
and pale purple as well as the blue scillas, 
that one bee selected only the yellow cro- 
cuses passing by dozens of the others in 
its flight to its chosen color. Have indi- 
vidual honey bees different fancies as to 
color? ; 
I for one, mean to dot my lawn with 
hundreds of these earliest of spring 
flowers when the bulb planting time 
comes, crocuses and snowdrops, for the 
bees love them too, and they alldo well 
right in the grass which protects them 
during winter. The flowers are gone be- 
fore the time of lawn mowing is here and 
then the tiny bulbs are taking their rest. 
Yes, yes, dear flower lovers and apiar- 
ists, plant lots of crocuses for the honey 
bees as well as for early spring cheer! 


EO Wie 
ye 

SUCCESS WITH THE SPIDER 
LILY. 


HEAR much complaint about Jack of 
| success in raising Pancratium Car- 
ribeum or white spider lily; the plants 
as arule grow well for almost everyone, 
but fail to blossom though kept several 
years. When grown in the proper way the 
plants are extremely beautiful, and as 
they are little trouble to care for, anyone 
can raise them when they know how. 
The bulbs require a period of complete 
rest each year, and should not be 
repotted too often. Like others of the 
amaryllis family, they do not want their 
roots disturbed often, once in two or three 
years being often enough to repot them, 
if a top dressing of rich soil be given each 
year. The plant can be treated as some 
do the amaryllis, when potting the bulb. 
put them in a much larger pot than it 
requires, but only half fill it with earth,. 
planting the bulb in it with about half of 
its length above the soil. Ina year lift 
the ball of earth containing the bulb 
entirely out of the pot, and fill in the bot- 
tom of the pot with an inch and a half of 
rich soil, set the ball of earth in again and 
fill the space between it and the top with 
good soil. By following this plan, a bulb 
can be made to grow in the same pot for 
several years, and yet do well and _ blos- 
som each year. 
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Richter’s World Renowned 


ANCHOR BLOCKS, 


Of STONE, in three natural colors. 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 


Cleveland ,Ohio.+ SSS’ August 14th1997. 
Mess F. Ad.Richter & Co. 
215 Pearl St. NewYork City.NY. 
Gentlemen: 

_ It gives me pleasure to add my 
testimonial tothe many others that you 
havereceived concerning your ANCHOR 
BUILDING BLOCKS which | consider im= 
mensely valuable as an Educational 
Factor for the young,as well as the 


old. Truly yours 


Endorsed and Recommended by the Highest 
Authorities on Educational matters. 


‘Highest Testimonials from Prominent personages, 
including Hon. Mark Hanna, Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, Archbishop Corregan, Thomas A. 
Edson, Chauncey M. Depew, and many others. 


LS 


A suitable box for every Child over three yrs. 


Prices range frqm 25 cts. a box upwards. For beautifully illustrated circu- 


lars, and fac-simile letters and portraits of prominent personages, apply to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 215 Pearl street, New York City. 


The rest period of this bulb should be ‘“‘T THINK the retreat from Larissa was the 
in the fall, for about three months, but, | most natural thing.” 

unlike many plants, they do not lose all Se Wty: 8 

their leaves at that time. «© As soon as Turkey made it hot for Greece, 

Usually a resting plant is simply tucked Wag ons ceases 
away in some shady corner, in the pot in 
which it has been growing and has very 
little water given it, just enough to keep 
it from withering. As soon as there are 
signs of growth, water freely, and give 
plenty of sunshine, and the flower stalks 
will soon show themselves. From a large 
plant there should be several spikes of 
blossoms in a season, and if several bulbs 
are grown in one pot, a grand succession 
of flowers can be had during spring and 
summer. 

If a plant does not show signs of resting 
at the proper seasen, make it rest by 
withholding water and keeping it partially 
shaded, as without this period of rest 
there can be few, if any flowers. 

It is claimed by some florists to be per- 
fectly hardy, but I cannot say as to that, 
as mine have always been wintered in 
doors. BERNICE BAKER. 
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You like 


to hear the crisp crackling of 
the dead leaves under your wheel 
as you spin aiong over the hard, 
smooth October roads—we all do! 
With a Columbia and the finest 
eycling season of the yearat hand 
you can get the best thing to be 
gotten out of life—good health. 


SBSEEE 


1097 COLUMBIAS 


Standard of the World. 


$75 TO ALL ALIKE. 


HARTFORD BICYCLES, 
Better than any other except Columbias. 


% $50, $45, $40. 


. UNCLE’S GARDEN. 


& 
The village crowns the river side 
Where gardens are their owner’s pride, 
But still I think you ne’er will find 
A garden more to schoolboy’s mind 
Than Uncle’s garden, all alone, 
Where refuse plants and weeds are thrown. 


Outside the garden wall it stands 

Inviting all the eager hands 

Of merry children, on their way" 

To school for either work or play ; 

And should you ask them how they dare 

To pluck the nodding lillies there, 

‘“Why, don’t you see, these flowers are sowed 
’Most in the middle of the road?” 


So here the “Bouncing Bet ” grows wild, 
Beloved by every passing child; 

And in the breeze corn lillies nod; 

Here wave the sceptered goldenrod, 

And here sprawls ‘‘ Gill jump o’er the ground ;”’ 
Here tiny ‘‘cheeses’’ still are found 

When little housewife on her board 

Displays her ample larder’s hoard, 

With lilies for her dishes sweet 

And berries from the field to eat. 


This lesson heed: What we despise 
May be another’s precious prize. 
DAME DURDEN. 


FSSEEC 
POPE MFG) COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 
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Wanted—Several faithful persons in each State to tray- 
el for established, responsible house, Saiary $65 monthly 
and expenses. Reference. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
envelope. The Dominion Company, Dept. X, Chicago. 


R CS A Ni Ss The most beautiful and 

finest toned in the world. 

Low Prices, easy 

Payments. Illuminated Catalogue Free. 
EK. P. CARPENTER CO., 


(Estab’d 1850.) |Maix St., Brattleboro, Vt. 


*And howto make them 
lay. An elegant cut in 
colorsof ENGLAND’S 
CHOICEST FOWLS 
made from life. Mailed 

ga fora stamp. P,A.WEB- 
STER, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


a for distributing CIRCULARS. Enclose 4c, 
} $6: 1000 Exce.sion Avy. Co,, 213 W, 125 St, N- S: Mtn, 


| N. H.|Manchester 
N.Y 


““Don’T holler so, baby,” said little Bess to 
her infant brother 
to be holler-chested, and that’s a awful thing to 


“If you do you'll grow up 


be.”’ 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will furnish Vicks ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and any of the following publications for 
the price set opposite the name, which is the regular 
yearly subscription. Really you receive two publica- 
tions for the price of one. If you do not see the name 
of your favorite paper write us regarding same, or 
send the regular price for the desired paper or maga- 
zine, and no doubt we can fill your order for that 
amount, Nopremium will be given with these club- 
bing rates. .When more than one paper is wanted de- 
duct 20 cents from the price for each paper odered 
after the first; for instance, for Vicks MAGAZINE and 
Homestead, of Iowa, send $1, and if Golden Rule, of 
Boston, is also wanted, send in addition to the $1 for 
Homestead only, $1.80 more,—or $2.80 in all for VICKS 
MAGAZINE, Homestead and Golden Rule; should 
Harper's Magazine also be wanted, then to the $2.80 
add $3.80 more, making $6.60 for the four publications* 


Ga. Atlanta 


Constitution, wkly I 00 
Iowa. | DesMoines Homestead I 00 
Ky. |Louisville Courier-Journal I 00 
Methodist I 00 
Home and Farm 50 


Me. |Portland Transcript 
Mass, | Boston American Cultivator 
= Golden Rule 
L. A. W. Bulletin 
Youth’s Companion (new) 
a ‘« (renewals) 
Farm Poultry 
Free Press 
Globe-Democrat 
Journal of Agriculture 
Inland Ill, C. E. Monthly 50 
Mirror aid Farmer 
Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman 
Cosmopolitan 
Sun (daily) 
Tribune, wkly 
World (3 times a week) 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Fireside Companion 
Harper’s Bazar 
“ Round Table 
of Weekly 


Mich.) Detroit 
Mo. |St. Louis 
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- |Albany 


Irvington 
New York 
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00 
hi Magazine 

Irish World 50 
Judge 00 
Leslie’s 00 
Home Talk 50 
Life 00 
Observer 00 
Outlook 00 
Public Opinion 50 
Puck 00 
Scientific American wky. 00 

“e “ee bldg. 
edition, mon’y 50 
Voice 50 
Witness 00 


Art Amateur 

Century 

Demorest 

Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
McClure’s 

North American Review 
Outing 

Puck’s Library 

Review of Reviews 
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50 

St. Nicholas 00 

Scribners 00 

Ohio, |Akron Self Culture an 
Cincinnati Lookout 75 
Cleveland Ohio Practical Farmer I 00 

Good Reading 50 

Springfield Farm and Fireside 50 

Farm News 50 

Womankind 50 

Woman’s Home Comp’on| 5o 

Toledo Blade I 00 
Penn.|Philadelphia |Golden Days 3 00 
Market Basket I 00 

Home Queen 50 

Leisure Hours I 00 

Farm Journal 50 

New Ideas 50 

Greenville Young Lutheran 50 
Tenn.| Memphis Commercial-Appeal 50 
Tex. |Dallas Texas Farm and Ranch I 00 
Waco Texas Baptist Standard _|2 oo 

Que. |Montreal Witness I 00 


VICK PUBLISHINC CO., 
ROOHESTER, N. Y. 


Vicks acre" Magazine 


50 cts, PER YEAR. 
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SEE OUR FENCE AT THE FAIRS. 

Our exhibit of native wild animals will be 
found at nearly all State Fairs and will well 
repay acall. Don’t fail to bring thechildren. 
What they learn about Nature and Page 
Fence will prove of value in years to come. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian.Mich. 
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Pool 


Blindness : Prevented 


The Absorption Treatment removes the cause of im- 
paired vision and diseased eyes. It is the most success- 
fuland humane treatment ever devised. Hundreds 
who have been pronouncedincurable have been suc- 
cessfully treated at our Sanitarium and at their homes. 

No Knife. No Risk. PamphletFree. Read it. 
Address, BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, 
Glens Falls, N. Ye 


MAKE MONEY ff io tarred tacies tor samples 


and particulars. Woman’s W. Co, Box 2001, Athens, Ga 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 


tte ae laee ter jaw ieeere AR 
Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
13g doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 

BLUINE CO. Box 66, Concord Junction, Mass. 


yan t 


PAI D for your neighbors addresses, $3. per 100, Blank book 
a Ss h seman 2olding 600 namessent for 10 cts,, also list of 40 other 
firms who buy names, STAR CO., STATION E, CHICAGO, 


FRE 


For lady or gent. stem- 
wind, stem set, American | 
movement, heavy plate. 
Written guarantee to 
equal for time any 
SOLID GOLD WATCH 
made. No fake, this is an 
honest offer to place our 
wonderful Remedies with- 
in the reach of all. We will 
give this watch free to 
. €very person who will sell 
red 6 boxes of our veg- 
etable pills, and 6 boxes of } 
our positive corn cure F 
among their friends at 25 
cts, per box. If you agree E 
to do this, write to-day & we Ci —-, 
willsend the goods by mail, when sold you send us the 
money & we will send watch same day money is received. 
PURA O0., 80 W. 18th Street; New York City. 


PAPER FLOWER-POTS 


What, flower-pots of paper? 
How long will they last? 


We have tested these Pots for several years, | 


and found them reliable. We have grown 
Hyacinths, Tulips and Lilies in them two win- 
ters in succession, After using the pots for 
hyacinths one winter we planted Chrysanthe- 
mums in them in the spring, sunk them in the 
ground, where they remained all summer. In 
the fall the paper pots were strong enough to be 
lifted and allow the plants to be shifted into 
other pots without injury to the roots. 


They are light, 

Never break, 

Cost less money, 

Convenient to pack away, 
Plants do fully as well in them. 


PER DOZEN, MAIL PER 100, EXPRESS 

PREPAID NOT PAID 
mC «ha, FO. $1 oo 
m5 
oo 
teeny), 60 
JAMES VICKS SONS, 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CONTENTS. 
Begonias, Bedding. ..... . 
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Chrysanthemum, A Japanese-raised . 2 a 183/188 

Colorado Blue Spruce pas he. so So Phe tee eC s 

Coniferales, (Nos2\sa2e7 <> they caemee  eteee otaet eL ee waich ladies envy 

Crocus for: Bees no. eS a, ea ne ete eee ome ; can be secured i 
Earth-worms and Potted Plants ........ . 187 by every one : Re 
Easter Flowers in New York City. ...... . 194 sis > 
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planting Gooseberries; Shrubby Calceo- 
laria; Old Gloxinia Bubs; Pink and Gold- 
flower; A Native Plant; Propagating 
Clematis; Plant for Name; Sowing Cali- 
fornia Yellow Bells; Japan Anemone; 
Worms and Lice; A Seedling Exotic 
Vine; White Grubs,—Strawberry Run- 
ners; Crimson Rambler,—Lily of the Val- 
ley; Lily ofthe Valley, —Currant Worms. 
ilies (Spirltaye war ae eonaael ie eter, cee 
Lily of the: Valley iinet. cme ees Le wes 
Mulching Raspberries and Blackberries .... 
Nitrate of Soda and Aquatic Plants 
Oriental: Spracey ser... ok 6 ae ane 
Pancratium ornatum.... 
Pine, Golden-leaved Scotch tae 
Plants for Edging, Dwarf Hardy. . 
Poctry—Octopen: Maes ahs a eae 
Uncle’s Garden. ..... 
Seed Pods... . 


Spider Lily, Success with . No necessity for a rough 


Spring and Summer in my Galle: (na Mee: 35 or bad complexion. N 
Thanks for,Pavorsiet <6 2s fe opt = eee Milk Weed Cream isthe natural Skin Food. It 
Thunbergia as a Window Plant ......... removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, Pimples, and 
Vicks Magazine,—Past, Present and uture. . . Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 


Vines in Tree Form . . Se ee i oe ek j rE ay § J a 
Year-book of the Department of Agriculture... eens ees oe ey for eneen sae 

REDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
69 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


No More Hard Times. 

Money must be plentiful, for we have 
heard that a prominent New York firm has 
started over 1,000 people in a good paying 
business. They furnish every honest man 
and woman with the capital to start and give 
a bicycle free. All persons in search of a 
good thing, should write them at once. 
Address PuRA-PARILLA DRUG CoO., 30 West 
13th Street, New York City. 


for civil service appointments 
ry will soon be held in every State. 
g More than 6000 appoint- 
ments will be made annual- 
fly! The purpose of the National Cor- 
respondence institute is to prepare 
any one by mail to pass any civil 
service examination with a high 
average, thus assuring early appointment, 
Particulars about all Gov’t positions, dates 
of examinations, etc., free. 

National Correspondence Institute (Ine.). 
Dept. C.S, 2d Nat’l Bk Bldg, Washington, D. C 


WANTED-—Several faithful persons in ‘each State to 
travel for established, responsible house. Salary $65.00 
monthly and expenses. Reference. Enclose self-ad- 
dresssed stamped envelope. The Dominion Company, 
Dept. X, Chicago. 


RK The Best Stomach, Liver, Kidney and 


Blood Remedy. Pains in Back and 
Limbs, ‘lired, Dragged Out, Nervous 


I Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality 
@ 


can be made 


H ens” earn $1.50 


each per year 


You can learn how ’tis done by studying Farm= 
j Poultry, the best poultry paper. Price 5 cts.; one 
year $1.00, * Single copy and a 25 ct, book,“ “A 
Living From Poultry,” sent for r2 cents in stamps. 


1,S,Johnson & Co,, 18 Custom House St., BostonMass. 


Constipation, Sleeplessness, Dizziness 
Rheumatism or Catarrh. Try It and 
Be Well. Sent by mail, or Druggists 
can obtain it for you. #1.00 box two 
months’ supply. 50c. box one month’s 
supply. aluable descriptive book 
and testimonials FREE. Send for Agents’ 
Terms, Exclusive territory given, 


Quickly Cured as well as Dyspepsia, 


coT BARK & BLassoM NEWARK * 


WESTFIELD, HEC PURE DELICIOUS EXTRACTS OF CHOICEST FRUITS and 
Mass. A YW AWECGeS, NEW YORK. 


Saves over 60 per cent. Actual Strength. ' Unequated in Quality, Strength, and 


(8S RS eS RE ET TS LB SOLE Ye EY EEE LE CE TE CRE ERE LE PRES ET RP EE SOR 
Betofldoz. Setofldoz, Setofldoz, Setof1doz. 
Tasie Spoons Enives Forres Tra Spoons 48 PIECES Si LV E RWAR E 
: 12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, & 12 Tea ; 
VA) \) Spoons, all full size & of beautiful floral design, 
made by the Sterling Silver Plate Co. & guaran. 
teed. This valuable service given free to every person answering this 
advertisement who will sell our Remedies. We don’t ask you to pay one 
cent. If you will agree to sell among your friends only 3 boxes of our 
Positive Corn Cure & 3 boxes of our Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. per box. & 
promise to return us the money forthem or return our goods if you can’t 
sell. Write to-day & we willsend you the Remedies at once, And we will 
send absolutely free a complete set of our Silver Plated table ware as des- 
cribed above when you sendus the money. Thisis an extraordinary offer 
to quickly put our Remedies within reach of all & we guarantee the Knives, 
Forks, Table Spoons & Tea'Spoons we give for selling our Remedies to beexactly as we 
claim. Address PARILLA DRUG OO., Station OG, New York City. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 308, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1043, and others, 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 
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Send _5Oc. for a full sized jar (if your druggist hasn’t 
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